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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 

BY THE HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, UNITED STATES MINISTER 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 



The present famine in Russia is one of those stupendous 
catastrophes which almost baffle comprehension. The general 
figures are sufficiently appalling ; but it is only when we picture 
the individual distress in its grim details and then multiply it by 
millions that we gain an adequate conception of the real gravity 
of this calamity. It is my province to deal only with the facts as 
they are. That involves statements and not opinions. It con- 
cerns economics and not politics. There are phases of the sub- 
ject which for obvious reasons cannot here be touched upon. 
Whether the visitation of Providence has or has not been aggra- 
vated by administrative faults, whether there are wrongs which 
ought to be righted, whether the Russian Government is or is not 
rich and strong enough to deal with the emergency, are not ques- 
tions to be discussed here. When famine afflicted Ireland, the 
American people did not stop to ask whether the opulent and 
powerful British Government could take care of it. If there are 
things to be said on other points this is not the place to say them. 
If there are representations to be made in other directions they 
will not be weakened by showing just, generous, and sympathetic 
friendship. The present question is simply one of fact and 
humanity. But even the salient outlines have been given only 
in fragmentary, disconnected, and sometimes contradictory forms, 
and an authentic statement will not be without interest, and 
possibly not without value. 

It is hard to realize that in the very heart of one of the great pow- 
ers of Europe there are from fourteen to sixteen millions of people 
in absolute want of the necessaries of life, and dependent upon 
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measures of relief for continued existence. Yet this is the simple 
truth. The area over which the famine prevails is ten times as 
large as the State of New York. It contains a population of 
more than thirty millions. To say that one half of this vast 
population are in utter, helpless destitution, without food and 
without means of getting it, and that they must have perished if 
continuous succor had not for months heen provided from other 
sources, seems incredible, but it is a moderate estimate. Even 
this statement does not present the full magnitude of the scourge. 
Besides the millions who may be described as completely depen- 
dent, there are other millions who are reduced to abject penury, 
and who can sustain themselves to the next harvest only in the 
most precarious way. And when to this reign of gaunt hunger 
we add the ravages of disease, the epidemic of typhus, the suffer- 
ing from the severities of an exceptionally rigorous winter, the 
decimation of stock and destruction of material, and the conse- 
quent difficulties of recuperation, we have a picture of wide- 
spread distress which can hardly be overdrawn. 

The first inquiry which naturally suggests itself is, whence 
comes so dire a disaster ? Is it possible that a single drought has 
produced a famine of this sweeping character ? Is it possible 
that there was a general failure of the crops throughout such an 
immense area of the richest soil in Eussia ? Is it possible that 
such utter destitution, which reads more like ancient or remote 
oriental visitations, can come within the range of the modern 
European system ? An examination of a few crucial facts serves 
to explain what is at first almost incomprehensible. The region 
covered by the famine embraces what was, indeed, only a short 
time ago the most fertile and productive part of Eussia. But 
for several years past the crops have been steadily diminishing. 
In 1886 the distressed provinces produced 140,914,948 chetverts 
of grain, or 845,489,688 bushels. In 1887 the product was three 
million chetverts less ; in 1888, thirteen millions less ; in 1889, 
thirty-five millions less ; until in 1891 it sank to 71,371,900 
chetverts, or only about one-half that of 1886. A compar- 
ison with the total crops of the Empire shows the impor- 
tant relation which these provinces bear in the general pro- 
duction. Leaving the Caucasus and Poland out of the calcu- 
lation, in 1886 the product of the distressed provinces was 54.87 
per cent., or more than one-half the total product of the fifty 
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governments of European Russia. In 1891 the ratio fell to 39.17 
per cent. 

The exports were not reduced in the same proportion. In 
1888, the highest year, they amounted to 484,891,000 poods, or 
17,456,076,000 English pounds. In 1890 they were 371,000,000 
poods ; and in 1891, the year of the famine, they still summed up 
310,000,000 poods. The exports of 1891 were not, of course, 
from the crops of the year, but from the reserves of previous 
years, and they were made before the Imperial prohibition of ex- 
ports came into effect. Considering the production, the con- 
sumption, and the exports together, we reach a significant result. 
The great staple of Russia is rye, and rye bread is the staff of life 
for the peasant. According to the best calculations that are 
available, the reserve of rye at the end of 1888 was about 338,- 
000,000 poods. In 1889 the consumption and exports exceeded 
the production by 203,000,000 poods ; in 1890 the excess was 
41,000,000 poods ; and in 1891 it was 283,250,000 poods. Thus, 
despite the draft upon the reserves during the preceding years, 
there was still a diminishing surplus until the fatal blight of 1891 
came ; but that brought a deficit of 188,000,000 poods, or 6,768, 
000,000 pounds. As the amount annually consumed per capita 
is reckoned at 14£ poods, or 522 pounds, this deficiency of rye — 
which, be it remembered, is almost the exclusive food of the 
peasant — is equal to the quantity of food needed for the suste- 
nance of 12,965,517 persons for a year ! There follows but one of 
two alternatives — either starvation or summoning other supplies. 
The total harvest of 1891 of all cereals and potatoes for the sixty 
governments of European Russia and Poland, deducting the ex- 
ports of that year, was about 14 poods per head, or a deficit of 
about half a pood as compared with the requirement. With the 
quantity on hand at the beginning there was probably enough 
within the Empire, if rightly distributed, to sustain the population. 
But while there was a surplus in some parts, there was a large de- 
ficit in others, and with the limited means of communication it 
was impossible to establish an equilibrium. 

The primary explanation of this complete or partial failure of 
the crops in twenty provinces was the terrible drought in 1891. 
Over a large part of the afflicted territory five months passed 
without a drop of rain. During a portion of this time a burning 
sun blistered the parched soil and withered every vestige of veg- 
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etation. But there were other and concurrent causes. Through 
the spring the fierce winds from the East swept over the un- 
sheltered steppes and blasted the early promise. The winter 
of 1890-1891 was one of little snow, and the unprotected frozen 
soil drank less than the usual moisture from that source. Ordi- 
narily, with the melting snow and spring floods, the overflowing 
Volga spreads, like the Nile, over the plains along some parts of 
its border, and nurtures a coarse grass which serves as fodder. 
But even this failed last year. There was, indeed, an accumu- 
lation of all the plagues. Millions of suroks or Siberian marmots 
— a species of prairie-rat — made their appearance in some prov- 
inces and, having lost their usual granaries, committed great 
ravages. What the peasants call blight-clouds — myriads of 
insects darkening the skies — hovered over the land, and wher- 
ever they rested they left a desert. And, finally, in estimating 
the causes, something must be attributed to the primitive and un- 
thrifty methods of cultivation. The famous black soil of Kussiais 
rich and deep, and, ordinarily, when " tickled with a hoe, it laughs 
with a harvest." The rude wooden ploughs of most of the peas- 
ants penetrate but little below the surface, and with them the 
drought was fatal. But, within the domain of the same drought, 
on other farms where improved implements were used, where a 
greater depth was reached, where irrigation existed, and where 
the suroks were guarded against, there was a fair yield. 

These diverse facts from different localities will explain the 
diverse reports. There were spots even in the famine provinces 
where the crops were good. There were districts which showed 
fair harvests, side by side with others where not a blade of grass 
or a sheaf of grain was reaped. How complete the failure was in 
many sections may be judged from one of many illustrations 
within my personal knowledge. Prince W. owns a large estate in 
Tamboff. He has a valuable stud of blooded animals, which 
naturally receives the best care. Yet so utter was the blight in 
all his region that he was reduced for fodder to the refuse of the 
sunflower plant. In such districts the besom of destruction 
swept everything before it. The garden of vegetables was left as 
desolate as the field of grain. Through wide districts no potatoes 
were grown, and this must be remembered in reckoning the short 
supply of food. In former days there were magazines within 
each district kept constantly full of reserves of grain to meet 
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emergencies. But with the extension of the means of communi- 
cation, and with the decline of direct proprietary interest through 
the abolition of serfdom, these safeguards have been neglected. 
When the reserves were called upon they were found to be miss- 
ing. The magazines had crumbled and disappeared, and practi- 
cally the only stores were those in the hands of the speculators. 
The drought came and the famine followed, with no hope of succor 
except from beyond the hapless region thus smitten. 

"When we pass from the causes to the consequences we touch 
a depth which no plummet can fully sound. The distress within 
the fated section is something beyond description. Without 
attempting to picture the pathetic scenes which are reported by 
every observer, it may be possible to indicate something of the 
nature and degree of the suffering. To the Russian peasant the 
yearly crop is everything. He saves little or nothing, but one 
harvest carries him to the next. The crop means not merely food 
but clothing, fuel, fodder, taxes, farm necessities, and all the 
requirements of his simple life. When it fails everything fails 
with it. It is terrible enough to think of fourteen millions of 
people on the brink of starvation and saved only by outside relief. 
But this is only one element of the misery. To the pangs of 
hunger have been added the hardships of a bitter winter. The 
season has been the coldest for many years, and it has been diffi- 
cult to procure material even for the scanty fire that serves to keep 
the peasant warm. The house of the Russian peasant is a rude 
structure, generally of a single room, of which the most conspicu- 
ous object is the great brick stove or oven in the centre. Little 
fire is sufficient to heat the pile of bricks, and the shivering in- 
mates gather around it and lie on the loft above it. But this year 
there is a famine of fuel as well as of food. The steppes are bar- 
ren of trees, broad regions are remote from forests, and the ordi- 
nary fuel is straw. The drought was equally fatal to this supply, 
and in many cases the peasants were compelled to huddle together, 
several families in a single cottage, and to tear up the thatched 
roofs of abandoned homes, to cut up the planks of empty barns, 
to seize even upon the wooden ploughs and everything that would 
burn, in order to keep from freezing. 

Then there is besides a famine of clothing. The garments of 
the peasant are of home-spun flax with a sheepskin overcoat. 
But the crop of flax failed like every other, and through the long 
VOL. cliv.— no. 426. 35 
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winter nights there has been none to spin. In many instances 
the sheepskin was sacrificed in the early autumn for bread ; the 
frail, coarse- woven suits were thin and worn ; and thus most of the 
family were compelled to remain within doors, while from the 
meagre and battered wardrobe of all a variegated costume was 
improvised, so that one of the number could sally forth for food. 
It was not an uncommon spectacle to see a wan, pale, hollow- 
cheeked girl presenting herself at the soup-kitchen in the ragged 
coat of her father, in the ancient boots of her mother, and with 
some sort of coarse sacking for her only dress. Anything more 
pitiable could hardly be imagined than these woful sufferers, 
without food, without fuel, without clothing, without work, 
almost without hope, but never without patience. 

Yet, unhappily, there is more to be added. Where there was 
no bread it was necessary to find a substitute. The " hunger- 
food," used especially in some of the remote sections, is a com- 
pound which is altogether revolting. It is variously made up of 
wild arroch, straw, leaves, bark, ground acorns, a bit of potato, 
sometimes with a little rye flour and sometimes without it. The 
constituents differ in different places. Visitors to the famine 
region have brought specimens of this " hunger-bread " to St. 
Petersburg, and it has touched every heart that fellow-men could 
be reduced to such extreme necessity. The use of such a diet 
and the scantiness of all food could not fail to induce disease. In 
some of the famine provinces there has been no typhus, but in 
others it rages as an epidemic. In Tamboff there are only sporadic 
cases, while in parts of Samara and Kazan the inmates of every 
other house are prostrate. The Buguluk district, where the situ- 
ation is at the worst, has 80,000 inhabitants and only one doctor. 
In several sections the death-rate has been fifty per cent, higher 
than the normal, and there are localities where the mortality has 
increased several fold. 

Without considering the various provinces in detail, that of 
Samara may be taken as essentially typical of all. Samara is half 
the size of Prussia. One of its seven districts is alone as large as 
Holland. The total population of the province by the census of 
1888 was 2,264,384. The official reports show that 1,368,000, or 
nearly two-thirds of all, are in absolute destitution and wholly de- 
pendent on relief. Of this number only 964,500 are in receipt of 
relief from the zemstvos or district councils. The remainder, 
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more than 400,000, have no resource except private charity. Even 
for the sufferers on the lists of the zemstvos the aid is scanty and 
insufficient. The following table gives the number of persons in 
each district of Samara who receive relief, the quantity in poods 
of grain or flour allotted to them, and the period for which this 
allowance is made: 

District. No. of Sufferers. Period, Months. Allowance. 

Samara 114,450 6 603,700 

Stavropol 52,830 6 159,700 

Buguluk 189,630 9 1,181,900 

Buguruslan 73,600 7 346,600 

Bugulma 79,850 6 302,200 

Nicholaresk 250,000 10 1,852,000 

Novozenisk 204,140 9 1,111,500 

Total 964,500 5,557,600 

Eeduced to simple terms, this is equivalent to five and a half 
poods, or 198 pounds, per capita for an average of about eight 
months. But the quantity ordinarily consumed per capita for 
that period, including children, is 348 pounds. The regular 
ration for the soldier in the ranks is three pounds a day. The 
allowance, therefore, is but little more than half the requirement, 
and from even that restricted allowance nearly one-third of the 
necessitous are altogether excluded. In the presence of this 
overwhelming destitution the zemstvos have found themselves 
unable to, provide for all, and any principle of distribution in- 
volving discrimination would have worked hardships. Under their 
rules peasants between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five capable of 
work, whether they have work or not, are excluded. Children under 
two years of age are likewise ruled out. These classes are saved 
only by sharing with those who are included. In the Nicholaee vsk 
district alone 114,000 workers were left without relief. The 
zemstvos seem to have proceeded on the theory -that the peasants 
who owned one, two, or three horses were not destitute, because 
they could realize on this stock. A horse was reckoned at not 
less than 20 roubles, and two horses if sold at 40 roubles would 
furnish ample support for the winter. Unfortunately this calcu- 
lation, which was made in the early autumn as the basis of the 
regulations, turned out to be entirely fallacious. Hunger pressed, 
fodder was as scarce as bread ; money was still more rare ; so that 
peasants were compelled to let their horses perish for lack of 
provender, or to sell them for two or three roubles, oftentimes 
for less, and still more often to slaughter them for the paltry value 
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of the hide. Under the overpowering distress and necessities all 
calculations completely broke down. 

Indeed, nothing more signally illustrates the gravity of the 
calamity than the terrible decimation of farm animals, and this 
is one of the most serious factors of the problem for the future. 
In Samara out of 1,160,300 horses enumerated in the early 
autumn, more than 600,000 have been killed or have perished. 
Out of a total of 460,000 cattle only about 180,000 are left, and 
of the two and a quarter million sheep scarcely any remain. The 
details of a few villages, which have been specially gathered and 
furnished to the writer by an observer on the ground, will bring 
this awful havoc still closer home. In the village of Antonoff ka 
only 40 horses remain out of 319 ; in Irschoffka, only 23 out of 
227 ; in Soloffka, only 20 out of 240 ; in Gallgoffka, only 23 out 
of 400 ; in Patroffka, out of 500 families that had horses in the 
autumn only 200 have any left ; and in Aleneffka 300 out of 700 
farmsteads have no horses for the spring farming. In the province 
of Saratoff only one- third of the horses remain, and one-eighth of 
the cattle. In Tamboff more than half have been sacrificed. 
Official reports state that in Voronezh 100,000 horses out of 400,000 
had perished up to the first of January. Thus the total destruc- 
tion through all the famine provinces amounts to millions, and 
years will be required to recover from the blow. Measure this 
loss, consider the lean and haggard animals that remain, think 
of the peasants pinched and enfeebled by a long winter of hunger, 
remember that even the seed-grain has been consumed in many 
cases under the terrible stress of the hour, and we can form some 
idea of the difficulties under which the spring farming opens. 

Many seeking to escape from these dread conditions have emi- 
grated even as far as Tomsk in Siberia, perhaps never to return ; 
many have wandered forth only to fall into a worse situation. 
Some have perished on the road, some have found their way back, 
and some have met a more cruel fate. Early in the autumn a 
number of German colonists left their homes in Samara in the 
hope of finding a better state of affairs, and moved eastward into 
Orenburg. But they were yet within the domain of the famine, 
and, to make matters still worse, the early winter overtook them 
before provision could be made for houses. In this exigency they 
were compelled to dig holes in the earth for dwelling places. 
Disease and death inevitably followed, and the informant of the 
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writer related how he saw in some of these caves seventeen or 
eighteen inmates with two or three dead among them. As 
soon as intelligence of this appalling situation reached St. 
Petersburg Sisters of Mercy were hastened to the scene, but the 
best they can do is simply to alleviate the distress. It is not to 
be understood that this is a picture of what exists everywhere, 
but it is one of the many incidents of an almost immeasurable 
calamity which is full of pathos and pity. 

In the presence of this national disaster the Eussian Govern- 
ment has not been passive. Without reviewing the administra- 
tive system, it must be said that it has sought to grapple in 
liberal measure with the tremendous problem. Before the first of 
March it had appropriated 150,000,000 roubles, or $75,000,000, 
for this purpose, and the direct outlay before June can 
hardly be less than 200,000,000 roubles. Besides this, taxes have 
been remitted, and work has been furnished where practicable. 
Vast quantities of grain have been bought and brought from the 
rich fields of the Caucasus, though, with the limited means of 
communication and the loss of horses, it has been difficult to con- 
vey it to the regions remote from the railroads. Large public 
works under the direction of the famous General Annenkoff of 
the Trans-Caspian railroad, and employing hundreds of thousands 
of men, have been undertaken. The forests of the imperial 
domain have been opened to the peasants for fuel. The direct 
appropriations by the Government to the zemstvos are nominally 
advances or loans, but it is hard to see how they are to be repaid. 
A large proportion of the peasantry are already in debt. Even in 
1888 the peasants of Samara had to borrow 1,056,000 roubles, and 
the grasping Koolaks or usurers multiply the burden. With this 
load of indebtedness, and with the sweeping destruction of stock, 
it seems impossible to repay the present advances of the Govern- 
ment, and the enormous sum may doubtless be treated as a gift. 

But, regarded for the present nominally as a relief loan, it is 
limited in its application to the members of the local communes. 
The allowance is thirty pounds of grain a month per capita. 
This, as already seen, is less than half the normal requirements of 
healthy men ; but small as it is, when the peasant has paid the 
cost of milling and transport, his thirty pounds are reduced to 
twenty. But, on the other hand, small as it is in the individual 
item, it becomes colossal in the aggregate, and at the famine 
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prices involves colossal expenditure. So little suffices for the 
Russian peasant that a sum equivalent to seventy cents will sus- 
tain life for a month. But when it becomes a question of a mil- 
lion lives for which the government must care, as in Samara 
alone, and when this support must be continued for a period of 
ten months, the cost rises to seven millions of dollars. As has 
been shown in the case of Samara, the proportion of sufferers 
relieved by the zemstvos is two-thirds, leaving one-third wholly 
dependent upon private benevolence ; and, taking all the famine 
provinces, even this one-third mounts up to the millions. This 
appeal to personal philanthropy has brought out noble examples 
of generosity and devotion. The proprietary class have, as a rule, 
in this emergency, proved worthy of their position and responsi- 
bilities. There are single families taking care of as many as 
twenty thousand people. The women especially have come for- 
ward with a consecration and self-sacrifice which commands ad- 
miration. If it were not invidious or indelicate, many cases might 
be cited of ladies of gentle birth who have left their homes, 
braved the dangers of disease, faced the hardships of an unac- 
customed and trying life, and given up weeks and months to the 
work of feeding the hungry and ministering to the sick. With 
much that has been deplorable, there have been also in this work 
many exhibitions of true nobility. One other thing ought in fair- 
ness to be said. The Emperor has been published abroad as in- 
different. It is only just to remark that this peculiar kind of 
indifference has been manifested not merely in a vigorous direc- 
tion of the later governmental operations of relief, even to the 
summary dismissal of inefficient agents, but in gifts from his 
private purse, which, if the belief of St. Petersburg can be 
accepted, amount to fifteen or twenty times all the contributions 
of all the world outside of Russia. 

A word respecting the large and generous contributions from 
America may be of interest. The dispatch of three ships, as thus 
far known — the " Indiana," the " Missouri/' the " Conemaugh/' 
and perhaps a fourth — laden with flour and other breadstuffs, has 
made a deep impression in Russia. Besides these ample cargoes 
very considerable sums of money have been forwarded. Inde- 
pendently of those which have been sent through private channels 
and of which there is no account, the amount received at the 
present writing is more than one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
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sand roubles. The spirit which prompts these liberal offerings is 
most warmly appreciated by the Russian Government and people. 
The knowledge of it has extended even to the remote interior, 
and the name of America is gratefully cherished. Such arrange- 
ments have been made at St. Petersburg for faithful and efficient 
distribution through responsible and trustworthy channels that 
assurance may confidently be given of the judicious and consci- 
entious application of all the American donations to the object to 
which they are consecrated. It seems clear that, including the 
cargoes, these donations will aggregate a million roubles in value. 
That is equivalent to supporting more than 21,000,000 of people 
a day, or more than 700,000 a month, aud the American contrib- 
utors may accept that result as their practical work of humanity. 
And, finally, what of the future ? The famine is a severe 
temporary blow to Russia, but not irreparable. In actual losses, 
in increased prices, in direct and indirect consequences, it costs 
the Russian people more than a thousand million roubles. With 
their indebtedness and the devastation of their stock, the un- 
fortunate sufferers in the afflicted provinces are plunged in a 
condition from which, at the best, it will take years to recover. 
But the Empire as a whole, with its boundless resources, has great 
recuperative force. The chief thought now is turned to the next 
harvest in the famine region. If it shall be fair, the skies will 
brighten ; but if there shall be another failure, the clouds will set- 
tle down blacker than ever. The immediate problems, aside 
from sustaining life, are to provide seed for the spring sowing, 
and to make up the loss of farm animals. It is difficult to judge 
how far the first has been successful, and it is certain that the 
second is a work of time. Worn and emaciated with long struggle, 
and stripped of their material, the peasants face the requirements 
of a new harvest year under a load which would crush almost any 
other people. But their patience and endurance are without limit, 
and whatever their destiny, they accept it with a grim stoicism. 

Charles Emory Smith. 



